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MEMOIR OF MISS O'NEILL. 


a 


Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see ; 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 
Moore. 


*Tis love’s own weakness, to prate of her beauty, 
But I have a remembrance in my sorrow; 
A sense that tells me her perfection : 
*Tis in my woe-worn lids, that never yet 
Have open’d on her equal. 
Old Play. 
<—— 


THE lovely subject of the present memoir iy the eldest 

deughter of Mr. John O’NEIxL, a provincial performer in 

the sister country. Her mother was formerly a Miss 

Featherstone, and latterly embraced her husband’s pro- 

fession, and gave birth to our heroine, we are informed, 
6. I 
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in the year 1791: Like her contemporary, Kean, our he- 
roine was reared in indiygence. The profits of a provincial 
performer are always scanty, perhaps especially so in Lre- 
land; and, as our hervine was only one of a numerous 
family, it may readily be imagined that Mr. O’ Neill could 
not afford expending much on the education of his daugh- 
ter. We believe her principal instructions were derived 
from her mother, gave that she was, for a short period, at 
a small school at Drogheda ; where, if we may believe the 
account of a very reputable tradesman, he has often seen 
the “‘ little cratur’’ running barefoot about the streets. 

Of the Drogheda theatre Mr. O'Neill was stage-mana- 
ger, and he there introduced our heroine in juvenile cha- 
racters ; and, at the age of 12, in some parts of a more 
important description. 

At Drogheda, Mr. Talbot, a gentleman whose talents 
have justly placed him at the head of the Irish stage, saw 
our heroine, and prevailed on her father to suffer her to 
proceed with him to Belfast. She did so, and for two 
years remained the distinguished favourite of that stage, 
she was 


** So young, so beautiful ;” 
young, 3 


and united with youth and beauty so much of the best 
part of the mimic art—feeling. 

Mr. Talbot being manager of the Belfast stage, and his 
Sorte lying in comedy, Miss O’Neiv’s talents were called 
into requisition for Bizarre, Lady Teazle, Lady Bell, &c. 
much more frequently than for Juliet, /sabella, or Calista; 
and, therefore, when that gentleman’s influence obtained 
her an engagement in Dublin, she chose the Widow Cheerly 
for her debut, 
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It happened, fortunately for our heroine, that Miss 
Walstein (who was a prodigious favourite,) had absented 
herself from her Dublin friends; Miss O’NE1ILv had, 
therefore, not to battle against the rivalry of that powerful 
actress. 

The Irish, who possess a vast deal of genius and very 
little taste, were rather slow in discovering the beauty of 
Miss O’NEtLv’s acting; and, during her first season, she 
was mentioned as a ‘‘ tolerable substitute for Miss Wai- 
stein, but deficient in power and conception.”” The next 
season, that lady returned to Dublin, and divided the bu- 
siness with our heroine. Miss O’Nritt played Jane 
Shore, Miss Walstein, Alicia; but that lady kept Lady 
Towniey, and Lady Teazle, whilst our heroine reprized 
on Juliet, and Ellen, in The Lady of the Lake. Apropos, 
of the latter piece, it was admirably acted in Dublin. 
Miss O’NzILt was the lovely Ellen, and though not 
Scott’s Ellen, still beautiful enough to win the heart of 
the wariest Scotchman in ‘‘a’ the Highlands.”’ Miss 
Walstein, who deserves the title of the Hibernian Sid- 
dons, was the broken-hearted Blanche; and every word 
she uttered went to the hearts of the hearers. It had all 
the romance of madness, without its horrors; it pour- 
trayed the feeling of a lacerated heart, without tearing 
forth the wounds to dramatic exhibition;—in one word, 
it was a sorrow you might see, not hear. Conway (then 
at his zenith,) before the malice of the ferocious vagabond 
Hooke had broken his spirit and reduced his confidence, 
was the gallant James, and poor mad Sowerby acted Ro- 
deric Dhu. Sowerby had more talent than the cockney 
critics gave him credit for, and, in this character, he was 
particularly happy. 

In Juliet, Miss O’NeiLi gained many admirers, and 
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this part in Dublin, as well as London, was perhaps the 
stepping-stone to her fortune. 

On her first representation of that character in the ca- 
pital of Ireland, the following ludicrous circumstance 
occurred. The balcony, in the garden scene, was parti- 
cularly low, and Conway, who every one knows, was par- 
ticularly tall, in delivering the lines— 


** Qh! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ;"’ 


laid his hand upon the balcony. A fellow in the gallery 
immediately roared out, ‘‘Get out wid your blarney; 
why don’t you touch her, then, and not be preaching Par- 
son Saxe there?” 

It is in the recollection of our readers, that from the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Siddons, many efforts had been made to 
supply her place. Miss Booth, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. M‘Gib- 
bon, Mrs, Weston, and several other provincial actresses, 
were tried. Some ‘came like shadows, so departed ;”’ 
others struggled through two or three first-rate parts, 
and then dropped into an inferior line; but no one ap- 
peared who completely caught Johnny Bull by the horns. 

Managers are always talking of their gratitude to the 
public, of which they do not possess one spark, nor do we 
see why they should; for a theatre stands in the same 
point of view as any other shop, where, for a certain sum, 
a certain article may be obtained. If the quantum of 
amusement be not worth the admission money, the peo- 
ple won’t come ; if it be, they of course will, and gratitude 
is all humbug either way. 

In the year 1814, the Drury-Lane proprietors had 
brought a choice article into the dramatic market, and 
the public gave their viands a decided preference ; and 
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whilst Drury groaned with the weight of her visiters, 
poor Covent-Garden was in danger of approximating too 
near to a performance of the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” 


** Now Roger’s conscience, it appears, 
Was not by half so lively as his fears ;’’ 


and so Mr. Thomas Harris, who would have let the public 
(to whom he was so grateful) want a tragic actress to the 
day of judgment, had not empty-benches offered a con- 
viucing argument in favour of producing novelty, began 


to bestir him, and even then the poor manager was re- 
stricted. To produce a new male performer to rival Kean, 
might have drawn houses, and Vandenhoff was ready 
enough to come, but ‘‘ out, alas !’”” what then would have 
become of the Kembles, Mr. Harris’s coadjutors? Hada 
new performer at that house made a successful stand against 
Kean, the remedy would have been worse than the disease. 
Under these circumstances the manager set about lady- 
hunting. Mrs. Pitt (now Mrs. Saville) was thought of, 
but she would not attempt tragedy, and comedy was not 
what they wanted. Miss Walstein asked terms too high 
to giveon speculation, and besides, they did not want to 
bind themselves to a long engagemeni, for fear of failure. 
Miss O’NEILL was offered very moderate ierins, and she 
‘* Bit like a young gudgeon.” 

With no very sanguine expectations did the managers 
asnounce this young lady for Juliet; ‘* they rather dwelt 
in hope,-than lived in anticipation :”* but Thursday, Octo- 
ber 6, 1814, proved the most fortunate night that the 
grim visage of Fawcett ever brightened at. After the first 
act, the audience were really enthusiastic iv their plaudits, 

13 
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and it was recorded as one of the most successful first 
appearances ever known. 

Crowded houses were the result of this engagement, 
and the managers progressively raised our heroine’s salary 
till it amounted to 30/. per week. Her benefits were in- 
variably overflows, and her professional trips uncommonly 
productive. Indeed, her terms at provincial theatres 
were exorbitant in the extreme. Kean (when at his ze- 
uith,) went to Portsmouth for three nights, for 50/. a 
night; Miss O’NeiLt demanded 75/. This sum, as Ports- 
mouth is now a dead town, was certainly too much. 

Miss O’NeEiLL performed Juliet, Belvidera, aud Mo- 
nimia, to the Romeo, Jaffier, and Polydore of Conway, 
and the town talk gave her hand to that gentleman; but 
the public, and the enlightened gentlemen of the press, 
were alike wrong in their conjectures. 

On the 16th of March, 1816, Miss O’Nei_t made her 
first metropolitan essay in comedy, in the character of 
Lady Teazle, and perhaps this effort excited more interest 
than even her debut. She afterwards performed the 
Widow Cheerly, Mrs. Oakley, aud Lady Townley; and, 
for her benefits, Maria, in the Citizen, in which she sang 
tolerably and danced delightfully, and Aatherine, in 
Taming the Shrew, which was considered to be a failure. 
After a few nights, the great critic, the treasurer, disco- 
vered that her comedy was inferior to her tragedy, for it 
did not draw such large audiences; therefore she woved 
Chalia but seldom, and thus the London public were de- 
prived of an opportunity of beholding her Lady Bell, 
(Know your own Mind,) and Bizarre, (Inconstant,) 
which the Irish critics pronounce inimitable. 

Amongst the many new tragedies to which Miss 
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’NeILL’s genius gave the Promethean touch, may be 
named Evadne. Her performance in the duel scene in 
this play, was equally beyond description or commenda- 
tion. Adelaide would not have been heard throughout, 
but for her exertions ; and the Apostate owes her much. 

Talent and beauty, united as they were in our heroine, 
created of course a host of admirers, and many a titled 
dangler, whose strength of pocket and weakness of head 
made him a green-room visiter, 

*¢ Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again ;” 

but our heroine was, to descend to fashionable techni- 
cality, ‘* not con 2-at-able.”” With a propriety, which 
should have more imitators, Miss O’ NEILL never attended 
the theatre, unless accompanied by her father or one of 
her brothers. An Irish nobleman, at one period, made 
honourable overtures, but his alliance was rejected with 
humility but firmness. 

Old ladies, who are sovereign authorities in love mat- 
ters, affirm that ‘‘ Mr. Right” comes at least once in every 
woman’s life. Far be it from us to contradict the axiom, 
though, from facts of daily occurrence, we observe some 
ladies receive five, or even six visitations. Be this as it 
may, W. Becher, Esq. M.P. paid his addresses to our he- 
roine in 1819, and, at the close of that year, robbed the 
stage of the greatest tragic actress it could boast of since 
the Siddonian era. 

Mr. Becher is a gentleman possessing large property in 
the neighbourhood of Mallow, (for which he is member), 
and he and his wife visit all the nobility and gentry of Ire- 
land; and we are happy to hear, that Mrs. BECHER’S 
conduct in a more elevated station, reflects an honour 
upon her husband’s choice. 

14 
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Our heroine did not deem it necessary to bid farewell 
to her London friends, which, after the extraordinary 
favour she had enjoyed, she certainly should have done. 
But she considered, and perhaps justly, that there was no 
gratitude due; the public are not the kind souls that ac- 
tors generally pretend to think them, and we question if 
talent is ever fostered beyond its merits. Miss O’NEILL 
brought her talents, and the public brought their money ; 
the people wanted entertainment, and that she found for 
them; she wanted emolument, and that they provided for 
her. It isasimple bargain and sale; and an actor at Co- 
vent-Garden stands in exactly the same situation as a 
book at Murray’s; if the book has merit, the public buy 
it, yet no author ever felt grateful to the purchasers ; why 
an actor should, we have yet to learn. But as to the 
punctilio of bidding farewell, inasmuch as the public be- 
come at the least the acquaintances, the customers of the 
performer, we really think that should not be dispensed 
with. 

Miss O’NEILL has several brothers and sisters. One 
brother is in the army; she having purchased a lieute- 
nancy for him. And another is in the medical profession ; 
and her other brother was the travelling companion of his 
sister, and occasionally performed with her. On one oc- 
casion in particular, we remember, in the summer of 
1819, his performing Norval, to his sister’s Lady Ran- 
dolph, at Aberdeen. Report said but little of his talents. 

During her brilliant career in the metropolis, many 
tales were framed or repeated of our heroine’s avarice ; 
which her friends combated by a repetition of her gene- 
rosity to her relatives, but 


‘© E’en the kite is careful for her brood ;"’ 
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and this young lady’s refusal to play gratis for the poor at 
Birmingham, certainly does not redound to her honour. 
As an actress, we certainly consider our heroine the 
greatest of her day. She had not the pathos, nor the deep 
insight into the human heart that Miss Kelly possesses, 
but she had more dignity, and a higher tone of acting. 
We feel Miss Kelly approximated most to nature, yet we 
admired Miss O’NEILt most. In Jane Shore, Belvidera, 
Mrs. Beverley, and Monimia, she gave her auditors no 
time to think, but carried them with her; her griefs be- 
came theirs, and reflection was lost in sympathy. In /sa- 
bella she was more artificial ; the start—the scream—the 
sudden transition of tone and manner, were all the trick 
of the trade, and savoured strongly of adoption from the 
styleof Kean. Her Lady Constance was touchingly ten- 
der, but it wanted grandeur. Her Lady Randolph and 
Volumnia, (Coriolanus,) were, in our estimation, decided 
failures, She could not represent maternal affection ; her 
love was all the love of fire, youth, and passion, it beamed 
in her eyes, and trembled on her tongue; and when she 
strove to subdue its tone to materual feeling, she became 
tame, cold, and insipid. Miss O’NetLu could be dignified, 
if the situation called for it; Mrs. Siddons could not be 
otherwise, under any circumstances. Miss O’NEILL was 
a lovely ardent creature, with whose griefs we sympa- 
thised, and whose sorrows raised our pity. Mrs. Siddous 
was a wonderful being, for whom we felt awe, veneration, 
and a more holy love; she was so great in her sufferings, 
her soul never seemed subdued; we almost feared to 
offend by compassion. We always felt with her the exist- 
ence of an extraneous being; while we bowed to the 
emotions caused by the character, we had a feeling in re- 
serve with regard to the woman. Miss O’NeILt twined 
15 
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most upon our affections, but Mrs. Siddons made an im- 
pression on our minds, that time never eradicated. We 


feel pleasure in stating, that these ladies lived on terms of 


friendship, and that Mrs. Siddons always declared the 
highest opinion of Miss O’NeEr1w’s talents, 

In comedy, we think our heroine merely second-rate ; 
her laugh was constrained, her manner was evidently as- 
sumed, it was 

** Rather like tragedy giving a rout.” 

No one could compare her for an instant with Mrs. Da- 
vison, or even Mrs, Chatterley. Her comic efforts never 
enlivened the spirits; the auditor never went with her; 
and she always appeared to us, as if she felt herself in an 
awkward predicament. At the same time, we must ob- 
serve, that the circumstance of her having devoted two 
entire seasons to the representation of tragedy alone, 
must have weakened her powers. No profession requires 
so much practice as that of the stage, and perhaps the 
“rust” on her colloquial style, might have worn off, had 
she more frequeutly attempted comedy, in town. 

Miss O’NBILL is, in person, little if any thing above the 
middle size; her eyes are blue; her hair light; her fea- 
tures expressive, though not strikingly regular; her voice 
had a mournful cadence in it, that, however it might tend 
to heighten the effect of her tragic scenes, certainly 
marred her comic éffurts. She sings pleasingly, but sel- 
dom exerted that talent in public. 

It is supposed that, with her provincial engagements, 
she never made less than 12,0007. a year; the whole of 
the savings of which, it is said, was distributed amongst 
the different members of her family on her marriage with 
Mr. Becher. 
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Many idle rumours have been afloat since her retire- 
ment ; some affirming that she bad parted from her hus- 
band, others, that she was afflicted by blindness, both of 
which are utterly false. She is, we are informed, at pre- 
sent in perfect health, and in the enjoyment of the greatest 
domestic felicity; which we ardently hope may long con- 
tinue. The Covent-Garden managers have never yet been 
able to supply her place; and her name is likely to be re- 
membered as long as that of Mrs. Siddons herself. 











HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&e. &e. 


IMITATIONS.—HENDERSON AND GARRICK. 


When the Bath theatre closed, Henderson returned to 
London, and in his hours of unguarded pleasantry, fre- 
quently gratified himself and friends, by ludicrous imita- 
tious of the different performers, particularly Mr. Garrick ; 
who, being informed that Henderson’s voice was such an 
echo of the green-room, invited him to breakfast, and re- 
quested a specimen of his art. ‘The three first specimens 
were, Barry, Woodward, and Love; and happy would it 
have been for Henderson, had he concluded there. Mr. 
Garrick appeared in extacy at the imitations; ‘‘ But, Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ you’ll kill poor Barry, slay Woodward, and break 
Love’s heart! Your ear must be wonderfully correct, and 
your voice most singularly flexivie. I am told, you have me. 
Do; my dear Sir, let me hear what I am; for if you are 
equally exact with me, as with Barry and Woodward, I 
shall know precisely what my peculiar tones are.”’ Hen- 
derson excused himself, by saying, that Mr. Garrick’s 
powers were superior to imitation; that he would not 
presume to attempt it, and begged leave tu decline so ha- 
zardous an undertaking, in which he was conscious any 
man must fail. But'the other two gentlemen pressing him 
to comply, he, ‘‘ in evil hour consented,’’ and gave imita- 
tions from Benedict. The voice was so exact as to delight 
the two auditors. But for Mr. Garrick, he sat in sullen 
silence for half a minute, then walked across the room 
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with an exclamation, ‘‘ that egad, if—if—if that was his 
voice, he had never known it himself; for, upon his soul, 
it was entirely dissimilar to every thing he conceived his 
to be, and tot tally unlike any sound that had ever struck 
upon his ear until that moment.” So very unfair judges 
are we of whatever touches our own vanity, and so sore 
at whatever wounds our own pride. 


PUNCH AND THE DRAMA. 


On the night of the celebration of the Jubilee in honour 
of Shakespeare, a supper was given to all the performers. 
At the head of the table, sat Messrs. Kemble and ‘* the 
great creatures ;’’ at the foot, Messrs. Simmons and the 
little creatures. And, to be in keeping, the upper tables 
groaned beneath Champaigne, Bucellas, Sherry, &c., 
whilst the lower ones supported plain punch Mr. Faucit 
Saville remarked, with mach wit and poignancy, ‘‘ That 
it was a degradation to the regular drama, to jutroduce 
Punch on such an occasion.’ 


AFFECTING APPEAL. 


Linton, a musician belonging to the orchestra of Co- 
vent-Garden theatre, was murdered by street robbers, 
who were afterwards discovered and executed. A play 
was given for the benefit of his widow and children; and 
the day preceding the performance, the following appeared 
in one of the public prints. 


“THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
** For the Benefit of Mrs. Linton, &c. 

**«The Widow,’ said Charity, whispering me in the 
ear, * must have your mite 3 wait upon her with a guinea, 
and purchase a box-ticket. 

** * You may have one for five shillings,’ observed Ava- 
rice, pulling me by the elbow. 


“e My hand was in my pocket, and the guinea, which 
was between my finger and thumb, slipped out. 
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*¢ © Yes,’ said I, ‘ she shall have my five shillings.” 

** € Good heaven!’ exclaimed Justice, ‘what are you 
about? Five shillings! If you pay but five shillings for 
going into the theatre, then you get value received for 
your money.” 

** ¢ And 1 shall owe him no thanks,’ added Charity, lay- 
ing her hand upon my heart, and leading me on the way 
to the Widow’s house. 

“* Taking the knocker in my left hand, my whole frame 
trembled. Lookiug round, I saw Avarice turn the corner 
of the street, and [ found all the money in my pocket 
grasped in my hand. 

** «Is your mother at home, my dear?’ said I, to a child 
who conducted me into a parlour. 

“* © Yes,’ answered the infant; ‘but my father has not 
been at home for a great while. That is his harpsichord, 
and that is his violin; he used to play on them for me.’ 

*« ¢ Shall I play you a tune, my boy?’ said I. 

** “No, Sir,’ answered the boy, ‘ my mother will not let 
them be touched ; for since my father went abroad, music 
mukes her ery, and then we all cry.’ 

** I looked on the violin-—it was unstrung. 

** | touched the harpsichord—it was out of tune. 

** Had the lyre of Orpheus sounded in my ear, it could 
not have insinuated to my heart, thrills of sensibility equal 
to what I felt. 

** It was the spirit in unison with the flesh. 

** *T hear my mother on the stairs,’ said the boy. 

“I shook him by the hand—‘ Give her this, my lad,’ 
said I, and left the house. 

“* It rained—I called a coach—drove to a coffee-house, 
but not having a farthing in my pocket, borrowed a shil- 
ling at the bar.’’ 
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ENGLISH PLAYS IN PARIS. 


The first attempt was Othello, the name and the story 
of which, as they are known both to the French and the 
Italian stage, were calculated to command some attention : 
but no prepossessions in favour of the piece or the author 
could make the audience pardon the actors or the system. 
They had heard, that in London a French play could not 
be openly performed, though we permitted the exhibition 
of French dancers and jugglers; and they resolved, that 
if Corneille and Racine were proscribed on our boards, 
Shakespeare should not be heard on theirs. Accordingly, 
the Moor was treated with greater indignity at Porte St. 
Martin, than by his enemies at Venice, being obliged to 
address the 


‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors,” 


of a hooted senate, in dumb show; Jago could not carry 
on his schemes of villainy with proper coolness and deli- 
beration; and Desdemona, not being able to fall asleep 
amid the noise, was fortunately rescued from the death 
of suffocation which awaited her. ‘Towards the third act, 
the pit became a scene of noisy tumult and hideous con- 
fusion. Boxing matches took place in various parts—the 
stage was invaded from the parterre ; and the actors, un- 
able to maintain the unequal conflict, beat a retreat, 

After experiencing such determined hostility the first 
night—after learning from all the journals, the following 
morning, the grounds of that hostility—and ascertaining 
the little probability that a national feeling, or prejudice, 
which could plead retaliation for its exercise, could be 
instantly removed, we are surprised that a second at- 
tempt should have been made, and that an English co- 
medy, but little known to the French, could have been 
supposed capable of succeeding, when Shakespeare and 
tragedy had failed. 

(From the Constitutionnel.) 

The English actors attempted on Friday night, to give a 

second representation at Porte St. Martin. Scarcely had 
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they appeared, when the immense crowd which filled the 
house, raised such cries of disapprobation, that it was in- 
possible to begin the first piece—the School for Scandal 
of M. Sheridan. A person who had excited the irritation 
of the spectators on the former night, appeared in one of 
the boxes, and his presence led to fresh confusion. Pota- 
toes and eggs were thrown—it was necessary to yield— 
the British performers were obliged to retreat—the 
marked spectator disappeared, and a small French piece 
was acted instead of the English play. 

After this piece, another was expected, but the specta- 
tors waited in vain for an hour and a half: the musicians 
left the orchestra, and, about ten o’clock, after some tu- 
mult occasioned by popular impatience, the curtain was 
drawn up, and a battalion of gens-d’armes appeared on 
the stage. The public, indignant at this treatment, threw 
chairs and benches on the stage. On this, the gens-d’armes 
cleared the pit, the boxes, and even the neighbouring 
boulevards, which were crowded with people. Charges 
took place, persons were wounded, and an armed force 
thus acted the part of the police, without the presence of 
a single civil officer to warn the crowds to retire. 

The Journal des Debats describes the same scene in the 
following paragraph :— 

The second representation at Porte St. Martin by the 
English company could not be concluded, or rather could 
not be begun. As soon as the actors appeared to play the 
School for Scandal, the pit rose in a body, and a part of 
the spectators turned their backs to the stage. The Eng- 
lish appeared at first not much intimidated, and for some 
time made head against the storm: but a volley of pota- 
toes, apples, and eggs, compelled them to retire. ‘The 
ordinary company of the theatre then came forward, and 
instead of the School for Scandal played les Ensorceles 
and Cabri le Sabotier. 

Such is the beginning and end “ brief eventful history” 
of English acting in Paris. 

The above are literal translations from the Parisian 
journals of that period (August, 1822). The French per- 
form at Tottenham-street without molestation from us. 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


te 


J. E. F. is, to quote Pierce Egan, ‘‘ a Jef.’ There are 
evening schools that teach wr'ting, and Mavor’s Spelling- 
book may be bought on a stall for a shilling. 

In reply to numerous Correspondents, we state that 
the number of volumes of our work are indefinite. If 
we are read with as much avidity as at present, ve shall 
continue as long as we can obtain sudjects to work upon. 

We have received some outrageous Lines upon Miss 
Povey, in which the author talks of ‘ running mad,” and 
anticipates all the world doing the same. We have not 
the least objection to our Correspondent’s ‘‘ bedlamizing’’ 
as soon as vunvenient, but we trust, if he is taken with a 
biting mania, he will not 

** Run a-muck, aud tilt at all he meets.” 


To Triptolemus.—Has our short friend deserted us?— 
We hope not. 


On Miss KEtty. 


Occasioned by seeing her perform Juliana, in The Honey 
oon. 


Sweet maid, for ever could [ gaze 
And fix my willing eyes on thee ; 
When in the light fantastic maze, 
rhou deign’st to shine with native glee. 


Where’er thou art, ’tis thine to please, 
And captivate the ravish’d sight ; 
Thy graceful mien, thy courteous ease, 
Thy piercing eyes supremely bright. 
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Thy flowing locks, thy blooming cheeks, 
Thy pearly teeth, thy lily arms; 

‘To every heart each beauty strikes, 
And each enraptur'd breast alarms. 


But when to grace the blissful dance, 
And join the mirth-inspiring throng ; 
Sweet Juliana deigns t’advance, 
And trips with sprightly ease along,;— 


‘Then what assaults each bosom bears, 
Thy charms redoubled lustre own ; 
Each grace amidst thy train appears, 
And Kelly is a Venus grown. 
G. ROBERTSON. 
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